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HOKKAIDO, THE NORTHLAND OF JAPAN* 

By Wellington D. Jones 

University of Chicago 

Hokkaido (Yezo), the northernmost of the four larger Japanese islands 
(Fig. i) is of peculiar interest to geographers because it is so strikingly dif- 
ferent from the rest of Japan. The Japan we commonly think of is a land of 
long, hot, rainy summers and mild, rainy winters, a land with rice and silk 
and tea as characteristic crops, a land with a dense population and a highly 
developed agriculture that utilizes to the utmost the cultivable area. In 
so far as Japan really counts for much in the world it is like this, but 
Hokkaido is different. 

Topographic Similarities with the Main Island 

In topography the 30,000 odd square miles of Hokkaido are much like the 
rest of Japan, with relatively much hill and mountain area and little lowland 
plain. The mountains are for the most part neither high nor rugged, and, 
though there are numerous fine volcanic cones, which add a striking element 
to the scenery, especially in the southwestern peninsula, much of the 
mountain area is non-volcanic. The highest mountain in the island is 
Nutapkaushpe, 7,691 feet above sea level. The most extensive plains are 
the lowlands of the Ishikari, Tokachi, Nemuro, Teshio, and Kushiro. Of 
these the Ishikari Plain is by far the largest and most important. The 
coastal lowlands are narrow and of relatively little importance for cultiva- 
tion. Most of the streams are swift and of practically no use for navigation 
except for small boats and rafts. The water power possibilities of some of 
these streams are considerable. 

Contrasts Between Hokkaido and the Rest of Japan 

In other respects than topography, Hokkaido presents a marked contrast 
to the rest of Japan. Its population is sparse, and agriculture is in its 
infancy. Much of its cultivable area is covered with virgin forest. And yet, 
though at present undeveloped and unimportant, the possibilities of Hok- 
kaido are of real significance, for its area constitutes one-fifth that of all 
Japan, and its resources in proportion to area are not far inferior to those of 
other parts of that country. 

The name Hokkaido, meaning "Northland," calls attention to that feature 
of the physical environment in which this island differs most markedly from 

* In July of 1916 the author of this article spent ten days in Hokkaido, traveling about the island with 
Professor H. Tanakadate of the College of Agriculture of the Imperial University of Tohoku. Observations 
made at that time are correlated in this article with facts obtained from the rather scanty literature on Hokkaido. 
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the rest of the archipelago. The climate of the main island — excluding the 
northern portion — is similar to that of the Carolinas, in the eastern part of 
the United States cotton belt, whereas the climate of Hokkaido is much like 
that of central Wisconsin or of New England.^ Perhaps the most striking 
expression of the difference is the comparative unimportance of the great 
food staple of the East. In place of rice, which occupies the largest acreage 
in the southern islands, peas and beans constitute the chief crop in Hokkaido. 




-Relief map of Hokkaido (scale i : 5,200,000) with inset showing relation to the rest of Japan. 



Potatoes come second, three-fifths of the Japanese crop being grown in the 
northern island, where conditions are highly suitable. Cereals other than 
rice — oats, barley, maize, buckwheat, and millet — which are an important 
feature of the agriculture of the southern islands, are also of consequence in 
Hokkaido. But, whereas in the former they are grown as winter crops 
(except in the upland districts and except in the case of maize), in Hokkaido 
they are summer crops. The cooler summer climate of the northern island is 
again suggested in the growth of flax for fiber, a cultivation practically 
absent in other parts of Japan. 

Of late years there has been much discussion about the possibilities of 
growing rice in Hokkaido. Until rather recently it was thought that rice 



Fig. I- 



1 See the note "The Climate of Japan" in the "Geographical Record" of this number of the Review. 
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would not mature in the short summers of the northern island. This idea 
was one of the causes of the reluctance of the Japanese to settle in Hokkaido 
and a partial explanation of the present sparse population there and the 
relatively undeveloped state of its resources. Within the last few years, 
however, it has been recognized that the interior lowlands enjoy warmer and 
longer summers than the coasts. In consequence there has been a rapid 
development of rice culture, particularly on the Ishikari Plain, so that at 
present there is a larger area in rice on the island than in any other cereal 




Fig. 2 

except oats. It seems improbable, however, that rice will become and 
remain the dominant crop in Hokkaido. A large part of the cultivable area 
of the island seems climatically unsuited to the crop, and, even in the 
sections where rice can be grown, other crops will probably prove more 
profitable, for the returns are smaller and less certain than farther south. 



Status of Agriculture 

Another striking difference between Hokkaido and the other parts of 
Japan lies in the relative importance of agriculture, a difference, however, 
that will tend gradually to disappear. At present not more than half of the 
arable land of Hokkaido is used, and large sections of potentially high-grade 
farm land still remain under the primeval forest. Just what proportion of 
the total area of the island can eventually be cultivated is not known ; but, 
in view of the fact that the general character of the topography and the soil 
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is much like that of the other Japanese islands, 15 per cent is probably a safe 
estimate. 

Cultivation in Hokkaido is much less intensive than in "Old Japan." The 
average size of farms in the north is 9^2 acres, whereas in the southern islands 
it is 2 >^ acres. The presence in the fields of standing dead trees that have 
been killed by girdling, and of many stumps, also suggests the less intensive 
use of the land, as well as the recent date at which it was cleared for cultiva- 
tion (Fig. 3). 

Table I — Area and Value of Important Crops in Hokkaido, 19 17 



Area in 
Thousands of Cho 

(cho = 2.45 acres) 



Value in 
Millions of Yen 

(yen = approx. so cents) 



Total cultivated area .... 

Beans and peas 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Oats (1914) 

Naked barley and barley (19 18) 

Millet 

Maize 

Flax 

Buckwheat 

Rapeseed . 

Wheat (1918) 

Squashes 

Radishes 

Cabbages 




23.6 

133 

17.2 

4.2 

6.0 

2.4 
2.6 

3.5 
1.5 
2.7 
2.0 

1.9 
14 
i.o 



From Thirty-fourth Statistical Report of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Japan. 



The newness of the agricultural economy of Hokkaido is again reflected 
in the relatively greater importance of stock raising. In the old and densely 
settled parts of Japan there are few of the larger animals, and these are kept 
mostly for draft purposes. In Hokkaido the number of horses in proportion 
to the human population is comparatively large, and the raising of cattle for 
meat and dairy products has made a good start. In the sparsely populated 
northland there is a great need of draft animals to supplement human labor, 
while there is plenty of land available for grazing. Furthermore, the climate 
of Hokkaido is more favorable to the growth of forage plants than that of 
the southern islands, and some credit may be due also to the stimulus of 
American agricultural experts who were employed a generation ago to help 
in the development of the resources of the island. Yet, in spite of such 
favorable conditions, the number of cattle, while relatively superior to that 
of Old Japan, is very small. In the state of Wisconsin, where geographical 
conditions are much like those in Hokkaido, there was in 1 9 14 an average 
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of somewhat more than one head of cattle per person, whereas in Hokkaido 
there was only about one head of cattle per 113 persons. The Japanese 
are not accustomed to eat meat and dairy products, and, until a better 
market for such products is developed either in Japan or in China, the num- 
ber of cattle in Hokkaido probably will not nearly approach the number that 
the island could support. 

The Fisheries 

The first industry to develop in Hokkaido, and long the chief one, was 
fishing. The seas surrounding the island are rich in fish, and fishermen 












Fig. 3 — Field of beans in Hokkaido. The presence in the field of many stumps 
and standing dead trees suggests the less intensive use of the land. 



from Honshiu early began to voyage northward in the summer season. 
Numerous coastal villages were established with a considerable population 
for the summer months of each year, but they were deserted during the long 
winter when their inhabitants returned south to a warmer clime. Grad- 
ually, however, certain of these villages, especially those on the southern 
and western coasts, became inhabited all the year round, and a little land 
was cultivated. Ultimately fishing gave place to agriculture and to the 
exploitation of the forest resources of the island. In spite of its relative 
decline, however, the fishing industry of Hokkaido today is more important 
than ever before, both as regards the number of people engaged in it, and 
the value of the products — 50,000,000 yen (yen = 50 cents) average for 
1917-1920. In fact, it seems clear that fishing will remain one of Hokkaido's 
chief industries. 

Outstanding features of the industry are the large herring catch of the 
western coast, the cod catch of the Okhotsk Sea, and the annual run of 
salmon up the streams. The kelp harvest, which furnishes food sold both 
in Japan and in China, and the production of large quantities of fish manure 
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(by letting fish rot on the beaches) are also significant resources. Only a 
small part of the products of the Hokkaido fisheries is consumed on the 
island. The bulk of the catch is exported to the near-by markets in the 
densely populated parts of Japan and to China. 

Numerous fishing villages along the coasts of Hokkaido add an extremely 
picturesque element to the naturally attractive landscape of the island. 
The typical village consists of a score or so of low, solidly built log houses, 
with roofs of rough-hewn shingles weighted down with many stones to 
withstand the gales. It possesses several sharp-prowed fishing boats that 
may be pulled up on the beach when not in use and that are launched for 




Fig. 4 — A terraced rice-field in Kiushiu, an example of the intensive agri- 
culture of "Old Japan." 

a trip by the united efforts of most of the inhabitants of the village. Not 
so picturesque or so conspicuous as these fishing villages, but of great im- 
portance as indicating the trend of things, is the number of scientific fish 
hatcheries and experiment stations. 

Forest and Mineral Resources 

Exploitation of the timber resources of Hokkaido did not become impor- 
tant until the 1890's or 1900's. Since that time, however, cutting has been 
rapid, and, though there remain considerable areas of forest untouched 
by the woodsman's ax, the not distant future will probably see a rapid 
decline in logging and lumbering. As usual in a new country logging 
methods are wasteful, taking only the best and leaving slashed and cut- 
over forests to disastrous fires, reminding one of early logging in Wisconsin 
or Michigan. The chief woods cut for lumber are oak and pine. The larger 
sawmills are near the mouths of the principal rivers, for most of the logs 
are driven down the streams, although now use is also being made of rail- 
road transportation. The greater part of the lumber is exported either to 
the other Japanese islands or to the coast of China. Spruce is cut for use 
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in the pulp mills at Tomakomai (Fig. 5), on the southern coast of the 
island. These mills are said to be the largest of their kind in the Far East. 

The forests of Hokkaido are of a very different type from those of the 
southern islands. The red pine and the broad-leaved evergreens, such as 
live oak and camphor which characterize the southern islands, are absent 
in Hokkaido, and in their place are the northern conifers and mixed hard- 
wood and conifers. Beyond the difference in climate the relative proximity 
of Hokkaido to the Siberian mainland, whence certain tree species may 




Fig. s — A sawmill in Hokkaido. The logs are received and the lumber is shipped from the mill by rail. 

have migrated, may be responsible in part for the difference in forest type 
between northern and southern Japan. 

The coal of Hokkaido constitutes an important fraction of Japan's total 
coal resource. The deposits of northern Kiushiu are of somewhat greater 
magnitude than those of Hokkaido, but they are being exploited rapidly, 
so that the importance of the latter in the not distant future will be con- 
siderably greater than at present. The chief fields of the island are those 
of the Yubari district, not far northeast of the port of Muroran. In this 
district mining is carried forward in vigorous fashion, with several thousand 
miners employed. The product is used on the railroads and in the steel mills 
at Muroran and sold as bunker coal. It is also exported to other parts 
of Japan and to the China coast. Of the 26,400,000 metric tons of coal 
produced in Japan in 191 7, 3,700,000 tons were produced in Hokkaido. 

The chief towns of Hokkaido are Hakodate on the southwestern peninsula, 
Otaru on the western coast, Muroran and Kushiro on the southern coast, 
and Sapporo, which is inland on the Ishikari Plain. 





Fig. 7 



Fig. 6 — The cool, foggy coast of Hokkaido. Note the sharp-prowed fishing boats which form the basis of 
the chief industry of the island. 

Fig. 7 — The coast of southern Kiushiu showing the fields of rice, the chief crop of the southern island. 
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The Seaports 
Hakodate, with a population of about 100,000, is the oldest important 
town on the island. For a long time it was the chief port, and it is still a 
rival of Otaru, which now leads among the ports. As compared with Otaru, 
Hakodate has the advantage of being just across the straits from the main 
island. It is therefore the northern terminus of the ferry connecting the 
railroad system of Hokkaido with that of Honshiu, and it handles the mail 
and passengers to and from the mainland. Otaru, on the other hand, is 
nearer the largest productive area of the island, the Ishikari Plain (Fig. 2) 




Fig. 8 — The port of Kushiro at the mouth of the Kushu-o River, showing the rafts of logs brought down 
the river to be sawed for export. 

and so handles the bulk of the commerce of the island. Therefore, even 
though the harbor of Hakodate is excellent, with deep water and secure 
protection from storms, whereas that of Otaru has required considerable 
expenditure for deepening and for protective breakwaters, the importance 
of the latter port may nevertheless be expected to increase steadily. Otaru 
has growing exports of lumber, beans, coal, and fish and is the center of a 
thriving fishing industry. The situation of Otaru with reference to the coal 
fields of the islands and to the importation of iron ore from China or Man- 
churia would seem to favor the establishment of iron and steel mills some- 
where in the vicinity. 

Muroran, on the eastern side of Volcano Bay, has an excellent natural 
harbor and is the chief export port for Yubari coal (see Fig. i). The Toma- 
komai pulp mills also export through Muroran, and there is a timber trade 
of some importance. The iron and steel mills in the vicinity use coal from 
the Yubari fields and ore from China and Korea. It has been suggested 
that Muroran may become a port of "call and a coaling station for vessels 
trading between North America and eastern Siberia. Muroran has a 
promising future in trade and manufacturing, but it will probably never 
approach Otaru or Hakodate in importance. 
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Kushiro is the port of the southeastern coast. Logs rafted down the river 
are exported whole or sawn in mills near the town and exported as lumber. 
Sulphur and coal are also brought down the river from the interior and 
exported, together with quantities of fish. Kushiro has a tributary area that 
is less productive than that of Otaru, and it has a less favorable location 
with reference to trade with the mainland than Hakodate. As a port it will 
always be less important than either Otaru or Hakodate, its possibilities of 
development being perhaps on a par with those of Muroran. The harbor 
of Kushiro is of the river-mouth type and is only fair. 

Table II — Foreign Trade of Certain Hokkaido Ports and of Kobe, 191 7 

{In millions of yen) 



Port 


Exports 


Imports 


Kobe 


479.8 

11.2 

6.4 

2.3 

I.I 


530.1 

.3 

•9 

1.6 


Otaru 


Hakodate 

Muroran . 


Kushiro 









From Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of the Empire of Japan, 1918, Part I. 

All of these Hokkaido ports, even Otaru, are relatively insignificant as 
compared with the chief ports of Old Japan. The accompanying table of 
foreign trade statistics (Table II) indicates that in this respect, as in most 
other phases of economic development, the northern island is very new. 



The Capital 

Sapporo, the capital of Hokkaido, is the chief city of the Ishikari Plain. 
Its political importance undoubtedly has had much to do with its growth 
to nearly 97,000 in 1913, but its geographical position in the largest and 
most highly developed agricultural area in the island, is chiefly responsible 
for its development. Thus, while the statement that "the city was artifi- 
cially established by the government" is in a sense true, the causes of the 
growth of the city are far from "artificial." 

In appearance Sapporo is very different from the cities of Old Japan. 
The cold and snowy winters of the northland do not favor the thin-walled 
paper and bamboo structures that are typical of most of Japan. Because 
of the climate some other type of building must inevitably have been 
developed even had there not been another influence at work. This other 
influence was the group of American educators, engineers, and scientists 
who were employed by the Japanese government about the time Sapporo 
was founded and who introduced into Hokkaido the New England type of 
solid structures well adapted to cold and snowy winters. The result of the 
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combined influence of climatic exigency and foreign suggestion is a type of 
building that is a curious mixture of Japanese and American, with elements 
of both but looking like neither (Figs. lo, ii). Another alien feature of Sap- 
poro is the gridiron plan of wide streets, strangely in contrast with the 
narrow, crooked lanes of the typical Japanese city. Sapporo has a growing 
university, an agricultural college, and an agricultural experiment station, 
and the city is the educational as well as the political center of Hokkaido. 

The Immigration Movement 

The foregoing sketch of the possibilities of Hokkaido naturally raises the 
question as to why they have not been utilized to a greater extent. Why 
has the population remained so sparse in contrast with overcrowded south- 
ern Japan? ^ 

The reasons are several. For one thing, the cold and snowy winters in 
the north prove repellent. The people of Old Japan are not used to building 
warm houses, to keeping fires to warm their houses, and to wearing heavy 
clothing to protect themselves against low winter temperatures, and ap- 
parently they do not wish to settle where they must acquire such habits. 
This is a very real deterrent to settlement, as is attested by the repeated 
assertion of the fact by Japanese. 

A second cause for the unwillingness of the Japanese to settle in Hok- 
kaido was the fact that it was thought that rice could not be grown there. 
The staple crop in Old Japan is rice, and a plan of life with rice omitted 
is highly unattractive to the Japanese. Since it has been discovered that 
certain varieties of rice can be grown in parts of Hokkaido immigration 
to the island has been somewhat more attractive. 

A third cause for the small immigration in Hokkaido has been and still 
is the existence of the rather hard and primitive conditions that belong to 
frontier communities. The clearing of the forest is a battle in itself. The 
long struggle which follows, in grubbing out the stumps from the fields, 
requires a quality not yet developed in most Japanese. The privations, 
both physical and social, which pioneers must endure, are numerous and 
stern and do not appeal to the men who have lived their lives in the highly 
organized communities of Honshiu, Kiushiu, or Shikoku. 

Still another and somewhat less tangible cause for the Japanese not 
settling in Hokkaido is their love for the home district, where their ances- 
tors have lived for generations. This is the more natural in view of the 
social organization, the religious belief, and the moral code of the Japanese. 

In the i88o's the Japanese government began serious efforts to attract 
immigrants to Hokkaido and to exploit the resources of the island. American 
scientists, engineers, and educators were employed and for several years 
were actively engaged in establishing agricultural experiment stations, 

2 See the population maps in the article "The Distribution of People in Japan in 19 13." by Mark Jefferson, 
Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 1916, pp. 368-372. 




Fig. 9 — Compare with the map of the Climatic Zones of Japan in the "Geographical Record.' 
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Fig. 10 




Fig. II 



Fig. 10 — The substantial frame buildings of Hokkaido are the result of climatic conditions plus the foreign 
influence introduced by the group of American experts employed by the Japanese Government. 

Fig. II — ^A farmhouse in south central Honshiu. The thin-walled paper and bamboo buildings typical of Old 
Japan present a marked contrast to the solidly built structures shown in Fig. lo. 
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Fig. 12 




Fig. 13 

Fig. 12 — Frontier conditions in Hokkaido. The mountains are covered with virgin forest while the isolated 
farmhouses are surrounded by partially cleared fields. 

Fig. 13 — ^A prosperous farm community in Old Japan with its carefully cultivated fields. The lower slopes 
of the hills are terraced for cultivation and the upper slopes are planted to forest. 
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making geological surveys, building railroads, and founding schools. The 
government offered various inducements to immigrants, such as cheap 
land, free transportation, and so on. The results, however, were disap- 
pointing, for immigrants did not come in as large numbers as had been hoped 
for, and many who did come returned later to their old homes in the south.^ 
Gradually, however, the number of immigrants has increased, and in 19 14 
some 320,000 more people went to Hokkaido from other parts of Japan 
than left the island. In view of the fact that the total population of the 
island in 1 914 was something less than two million, this was a notable 
increase. If this rate of addition be maintained the population-absorbing 
capacity of the island will probably be reached in a quarter of a century. 

The influence of frontier conditions in Hokkaido on the habits and charac- 
ter of the immigrants from other parts of Japan is marked. The people 
have a certain kind of energy, a briskness of manner, and an upstanding 
independence of spirit that are much less noticeable in the inhabitants 
of the older and more highly organized communities of the southern islands. 
These differences are of a sort not unlike those between the people of the 
eastern part of the United States and those of the West. In the case of the 
United States the reflex influence of the frontier on the older communities 
was stimulating and helpful in the extreme. A similar reflex influence of 
Hokkaido upon the rest of Japan can be expected, although it is not likely 
to be as important as it was in the case of the United States, for in the 
United States the new regions were large and rich as compared with the 
old, whereas in Japan this is not the case. 

Until Hokkaido becomes much more densely populated than now it will 
continue to be an increasingly important source of foodstuffs and raw 
material for manufacture for the industrial districts of southern central 
Japan. Its resources of agricultural land, forests, minerals, and fisheries 
are great enough to support a much larger population than it has at present 
and still leave a considerable surplus of products for export. Eventually, 
however, there will come a time when the island will have a population 
dense enough to require all or most of its products. But, however highly 
developed it becomes, Hokkaido never will be like the islands to the south. 
Fundamental differences in physical environment will be reflected inevitably 
and permanently in a different economic development, so that Hokkaido 
will always be the "Northland of Japan.'' 



3 See the article "Japanese Colonial Methods." by E. C. Semple. Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 45. I9i3. PP- 
2SS-27S. 



